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The ambitious youth, too covetous of fame,

Too full of angel's metal in his frame,

Unwarily was led from virtue's ways

Made drunk with honour and debauched with praise.

Charles did not take his paternal duties very seriously, nor during the
first ten years of his son's life, spent as they were in exile, were there
facilities for education and discipline. Monmouth showed some pre-
cocity as a swashbuckler, for before he was fourteen he had conceived
the notion that his bastardy could be annulled by a sufficiently bold
denial of the fact, and he threatened to be the death of anyone who said
that his father and his mother had not been married; at the age of
seventeen he was reputed to be the complete rake. Charles was so fond
of him that there were persistent rumours before he was eighteen that
he would be legitimised, and the King appears to have done nothing to
counteract these rumours or to prevent illusions from taking root in the
boy's mind. James had his jealousies of his nephew at this early period,
but they did not strike very deep, and the intrigue of Buckingham and
Arlington in 1668 to have Monmouth declared legitimate caused no
breach, for James was not aware of it at the time. Monmouth was
married at the age of seventeen to the young heiress of the Earl of
Buccleuch, and James was for a long time in close relations with both
husband and wife. In 1669 occurred the ludicrous incident of the Abb6
Pregnani, which conveys an impression of easy relations between
Charles, James and Monmouth. This French ecclesiastic had a reputa-
tion both in regular science and in the science of forecasting events, and
he was sent over ostensibly to help Charles in his hobby of chemistry,
actually to influence him in the French interest. Monmouth, who was
very superstitious, got hold of Pregnani and tried to find out from him
whether he or his Uncle James would be successful in an amorous
intrigue in which they were competitors. Charles was then at New-
market with James, and when he heard of Pregnani's powers he said he was
the very man to help them to back horses, and he told Monmouth to bring
the Abbe to Newmarket. The result was disastrous for Monmouth: he
put entire faith in Pregnani, who proved to be inefficient as a tipster and
was wrong on every race, and who returned to France entirely discredited.

There is considerable evidence that the good relations between uncle
and nephew continued unbroken until 1674. In July 1673 we read:

Yesterday His Royal Highness dined at the Duke of Monmouth's,
who were together most of the afternoon; it being observed by
those that are near His Royal Highness that he has a particular
kindness and affection for His Grace, upon whom, indeed, all the
world now looks as a rising sun.